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Editorial 


By THE TIME this is in the hands of readers most of them have ceased to record their daily 
doings in any detail in the new diary; it will now be used merely as an engagement book, 
although some men and women seem to be able to do even without that limited reminder 
of their appointments. Nevertheless we wish our readers at this late hour a good librarian- 
ship year with increasing progress in the arts of the book and of communication, and their 
distribution. If the men who do things were only as ready and able to find time to write of 
them for the benefit of their fellows, how lively our professional journals, including ourselves 
of course, would be. That is something we would stress. It has been well said, indeed is widely 
recognized, that every man and woman owes a debt to the profession of his or her choice. 
They pay it by doing the business of their library day well, by their efforts, successful or 
otherwise to improve their service ; it is only after those efforts, we agree, that their duty to 
their co-workers may emerge. No one writer or librarian can be familiar today with every- 
thing that is happening in libraries ; the profession is so much larger than any one of us, and 
infinitely larger than those we serve imagine it to be. Nor can any library journal, with the 
resources now available, give the merest chronique of the variations that abound in praétice. 
Something towards such omniscience may be reached if we all have a regard for the whole 
profession. 

* * * * * * 

Of 1956 we can fairly say that the most spectacular feature was the opening of the new 
Scottish National Library by H.M. the Queen on July 4, a building in which our northern 
colleagues may have just pride. The pleasant brochure issued in connection with the opening 
gives some promising illustrations of the Staircase, and other interesting interior views. All 
parts of the British Isles, have now a national library worthy of that name. The year, other- 
wise, saw a marking of time in building which was particularly evident in the second half of 
the year. Plymouth Central Library excepted, and a few good branch libraries, are all we have 
to show. There have indeed been some interior reconstructions, perhaps the best being that 
of Wandsworth reference library at West Hill which is well worth a visit. 

. * * * . * 

Our attention has been most drawn to the increasing influence of the non-public librarian 
in the L.A. and elsewhere. Much effort has been exerted to provide for them a training scheme 
which they can accept as producing the qualities most useful in their service. This is a matter 
of no small difficulty, their diversity is so great superficially. The fundamental requirement 
is to establish a core of librarianship common to every sort of library. It has been argued, for 
example, that library administration is of small value in a special library! The most obvious 
outcome to the outsider is the apparent desire of the special librarian to run the Library 
Association and to relegate three-fourths of the members to a public libraries se€tion. We do 
not blame them as every man regards his own work as most important to himself, and only 
the foolish would belittle it; but we have always in these pages expressed the view that 
divisions of an Association are apt to become foci of disunion and we do not hesitate to repeat 
that. Whether we can co-exist peacefully as we are is, however, open to question. It is known 
that a committee has the organization of the professional under consideration. We wish it all 
the wisdom and ingenuity the importance of the subjeét demands. 
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While on the matter of professional training the first First Professional Examination has 
begun to be operative. How far it will achieve its purpose it is too early to judge. There is 
every hope it may, but it has not been born without travail of both students and examiners 
both of whom seem not to have been quite prepared for the revolution created. That will be 
cured by growing experience we have no doubt. As it stands it still contains the minimum 
about practical librarianship that every librarian should be expected to acquire. We have 
ahead, too, at the urging of special librarians again, a re-shaping of the Registration syllabus, 
in which we understand the core common to all libraries will be preserved but after that the 
student may seleét one of several alternatives. The necessary time, at least two years, of notice 
will be given to students. It is a solemn thought however, that the examination will possibly 
hereafter allow a man to become registered, even to become a Fellow,—in both cases alleged 
to be trained to be guides and hierophants to readers in general—without any knowledge 
whatever of any great book, or of the history of libraries, or, quite possibly as we have 
indicated, of library administration itself. Yet we can console ourselves, if rather bleakly, that 
there are so many people always revising our syllabus in education, assessment, registering, 
moderating, school, and regional education committees, that no stability will ever be reached 
and, so, weaknesses as they are found can be eradicated. No examination system is conducted 
more fairly or with more safeguards, but so greatly has librarianship widened that we are still 
in the formative stage. 
* * « * * * 

The Christmas gift of a reduction of one-fifth of their assessments to business firms, 
who seemed otherwise to be doing very well, will affect all local government budgets, and has 
come at a time when many places have had them under consideration. Rates have never 
been popular but they must be raised from somewhere and that somewhere else must be the 
householder, or at least in part. The now long-standing remission of 75% of their rates which 
was given to the great industrial concerns in a time of industrial depression and has been 
allowed to continue in times of prosperity may be modified so that these concerns no longer 
get so much of their local services at the expense of others. How far this may affeé the public 
library budget remains to be seen; some effect is probable. 

* * * * * * 


We have already on several occasions expressed our appreciation of Mr. Sydney’s work 
as President which came to an end last month. His retirement as Borough Librarian of 
Leyton follows ina few months. He may justly claim to have raised a good but undistinguished 
library service from the inertia that so often characterises suburban London to one of the 
most active, effective and exciting of London systems. His planning of the Leytonstone 
Branch showed his power, as did also his work for children, the liberality of his general 
service and the way in which he has exploited his books by his own and other lectures and 
addresses in his town: these things are acknowledged. As the Chairman of the Post-War 
Policy Committee of the L.A. and author of its Report his influence has been wide-spread. 
As a pioneer in overseas work, in India, Africa and elsewhere; as an enthusiast for the 
assistant-exchange system with American and other libraries ; as member of B.B.C., British 
Council and other committees—indeed the list is long and by no means completed yet. He 
retires from Leyton, not, we are confident, from librarianship. One of his recent gifts to us 
is his The Library and the Community, prepared in collaboration with Robert F. Ashby, now 
County Librarian of Surrey, a pamphlet of considerable appeal, which portrays what the 
work of a library really is, with an “inspired” choice of illustrations. No better gift to those 
who enter our profession could be made than a copy of this beautifully-produced booklet, 
which has been published, primarily for overseas use, by the British Council. 


NOTE 
A correction of our Editorial on p. 66 should be made as follows : 
Mr. L. F. Hasker, F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, Ealing, has been appointed Borough 
Librarian, Fulham. 
Mr. F. N. McDonald, F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, Hornsey, has been appointed Borough 
Librarian, Paddington. 
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On Producing a Staff Magazine 

By Perer Grant, (Lanark County Libraries) 
In recent years and especially since the war there has emerged an occupation with the somewhat 
frightening title of personnel management. This occupation has brought with it a tremendous 
increase in the number of House and Staff magazines whose purpose is :— 

1. To promote better relations between management and employees by creating mutual 
understanding. 

To engender pride in and loyalty to the firm. 

To explain policies, aims, pension schemes, etc. 

To provide information on new developments and progress. 
To announce and report on sports and social events. 

6. ‘To encourage employees by news of examination successes or of establishment of new 

records in individual performance or production. 

These magazines are designed for large staffs and some American firms spend thousands of 
dollars on each issue and consider the money well spent. 

With less dollars to throw around, a library staff magazine must of necessity be on a 
much smaller scale. But it has, with modifications, largely a similar purpose. All library 
services should have a magazine of some kind or other, however modest, but it is in the large 
extensive systems of counties, cities and large burghs that its benefit is felt to the greatest extent. 
In this type of library the staff works in scattered groups of varying size, and a Staff magazine 
helps to promote unity of purpose and a feeling of security to combat the professional and 
physical isolation of small branches. A staff magazine should reveal common interests and 
troubles ; it should carry the Staff Guild idea to the outposts ; it should obviate dissatisfaction 
and ill-informed criticism and provoke the informed variety ; it should help to eliminate apathy 
and be a clearing house for ideas. 

Mott, if not all employee magazines connected with industrial and commercial firms steer 
clear of controversy of any kind, and it is here that a library staff magazine might usefully 
diverge from the normal pattern and, as a responsible organ of liberal opinion, adventure into 
the fields of disputation and argument. The description of public libraries as “cultural centres 
of the community”, “Universities of the people”, and of reading as a “liberal education” have 
been repeated so often in the past that they have lost their power to inspire ; they have become 
more than platitudes ; they are part of the mythology of librarianship. But if such fine phrases 
are to have any substance at all it is essential that our libraries be staffed by lively, inquiring, 
open-minded people who refuse to toe any line. The whole field of human aétivities is our 
business and calls for a wide and up-to-date general knowledge and background. The faé that 
the trend in libraries seems to be towards division into subject departments does not invalidate 
the argument but, rather, reinforces it. Specialist interests need mental stimulus from the 
general pool of knowledge. It is an important purpose of the library staff magazine to provoke 
discussion and controversy, not only on literature and library matters, but on all subjects. 
Another purpose is to offer a means of self expression to young people and to encourage them 
by its contents to explore the highways and byways of knowledge without ulterior motive 
either for mercenary gain or examination passes. Through the publication of a magazine there 
is built up month by month a history of the library system and its staff, which, when filed and 
bound serves as an invaluable record which helps to create and maintain tradition of service 
and achievement. 

Turning now to practical considerations, a decision must be made on the most suitable 
type and format, and consideration given to cost and frequency of issue. There is a complicated 
interaction of influences among all these factors. The size of the library system, the format, the 
equipment and time available affect the frequency of issue. Format and frequency of issue to- 
gether help to determine the content, style and tone of the publication. And the problem of 
cost is always in the foreground, hobbling ambition and curbing innovation. It is difficult to 
give any definite figures with regard to costs because there are so many variable factors. Except 
for very Jarge systems a printed magazine would seem to be out of the question as it requires 
a long run to make it an economic proposition. A quarto-size duplicated magazine with a 
printed cover has much to recommend it but is rather expensive. A foolscap-folio production 
with a printed cover, photographic stencil headings and illustrations and duplicated text can 
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be very attractive and would be suitable for a large system. However for a medium-sized system, 
perhaps the best all-round type of magazine is a duplicated foolscap-folio one with a photo- 
graphic stencil cover. With a run of about 200 copies this type costs about 3}$d per copy to 
produce. 

Next there are questions of format and frequency of issue. A small to medium-sized 
library system may find that twice, thrice or four times a year is as often as it can manage ; while 
the medium to large system may may contrive to bring their magazine out every two months or 
even monthly. If a six, four, or three monthly publication is chosen, it will contain the mini- 
mum of news, and articles will be longer and more considered. It will be a more leisurely 
publication altogether. Quarto size has therefore much to recommend it. There is more space 
to play with on each page ; type-size can be varied easily ; more illustrations can be included 
and the pages don’t have to be folded after printing. It also has the advantage that, when 
cutting Stencils, an ordinary short-carriage typewriter can be used while with foolscap-folio 
the stencil has to be folded or a long-carriage typewriter used. On the other hand if what is 
wanted is a more vital, taut, newsy type of magazine with more continuity and coming out 
monthly or at two-monthly intervals, it will contain more reports, snippets, shorter articles. 
rheretore, probably, toolscap-folio will be more suitable. It is handier, the pages are smaller 
and it is more professional looking, especially if it has a printed cover. 

To overcome the disadvantage of quarterly or less frequent magazines having little news, 
some editors include a news-sheet supplement in every issue and produce a separate News- 

heet at more frequent intervals. A Staff-magazine for a medium to large sized system should be 

issued at least eight times a year, i.e. In January, February, March-April, May-June, July- 
\ugust, September-Odtober, November and December. It should be duplicated in foolscap- 
tolio format with a printed cover if possible. However, the staff of each library system must 
decide for themselves which type of magazine is most suitable. It is wise to learn to walk before 
attempting to leap. At first everyone is enthusiastic but the initial enthusiasm wanes and with 
publication date coming round inexorably the routine sometimes becomes a bit of a grind. It 
is better not to attempt too much and to do it really well than to be over ambitious and to fall 
tar short of the required standard. 

Having decided the most suitable physical form of the magzazine, it next falls to consider 
how best it can fulfil its purpose with regard to policy, outlook, style and content. A Staff 
magazine should be aimed solely at the staff. There should be no literary cavortings designed 
to impress outside readers. It must be sincere and true to itself. It should be universal in its 
outlook, surveying the world from the centre of the system to which it belongs. Readers must 
never be given the impression that the magazine is pushing official policies in an underhand 
manner. General statements of policy from the chief or deputy should be given space and 
plenty of it; but such statements should always be recognisable for what they are. Official 
influence, interference and censorship should be reduced to the absolute minimum. 

No matter how grand may be the theoretical ideas about running a magazine or how well 
it is produced, the whole reason for its existence is that it should be read with interest and 
enjoyment by the staff. Dullness must be avoided like the deadly disease it is, and the editor 
must be continually on the look-out for articles to leaven the routine material and for better 
and brighter ways of writing and presenting it. A simple, lively, forceful style of writing 
should be encouraged by precept and example, while ponderous, pretentious, anaemic mum- 
blings should be discouraged and suppressed if necessary. A monthly or a two-monthly pub- 
lication must make a Strong feature of news, which includes announcements of coming events, 
reports and comment on Library Association, Nalgo, Staff Guild, Research group and other 
Staff meetings, the opening of new branches, and soon. There should also be at least one Odds 
and Ends page on which such items as the comings and goings of staff, exam. successes, en- 
gagements, marriages, amusing incidents and any other snippets of information are included. 
It is imperative that such material be written in a straight-forward manner ; while the obscure 
“a wee bird tells us” type of item together with the esoteric Headquarters joke should be 
Strictly avoided as they irritate the majority of the staff who aren’t in the know and tend to 
deteat the purpose of the magazine. In a journal coming out every three or four months this 
news and report type of material is almost useless and if included at all it should take the form 
of reviews of the past month’s activities. The “coming events” column can of course, be 
retained, as can the “Odds and Ends” page, provided that it is composed of the up-to-date 
items. 
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lhe difference between other material suitable for a frequently issued magazine and that 
suitable for a quarterly is largely one of length and treatment, though in the latter case articles 
designed to provoke discussion lose most of their point, as it is difficult to maintain a con- 
troversy at three monthly intervals. Items suitable for any type of library magazine include an 
article on some aspect of librarianship ; an article about books, but not necessarily from the 
Dewey 800 class ; cartoons, illustrations ; limericks and clerihews; and an article, perhaps 
by a regular contributor who can roam provocatively and entertainingly through education, 
social problems, politics, philosophy and religion. Humorous compositions should be accep- 
ted ; but funny articles, even of a general nature, about the library and its staff can be dangerous. 
The trouble is that, when you put on the jester’s insignia the cap seems to fit so many readers 
who are willing to wear it that you don’t need to ask for whom the bells toll. Space should also 
be found from time to time for short stories, cross-word puzzles, reviews of the year’s work, 
seasonal and other messages from the chief librarian, quizzes, etc., while articles on the library’s 
history and on local history and contributions from prominent librarians and others outwith 
the staff may also be included. There should be something for everyone. 

It is the editor’s job and duty to balance, mould and fashion the material available for 
presentation to the readers. The editor must have control and must exercise that control. He 
decides what goes in and what is to be left out. He must judge how close to the wind he can 
sail, then sail as closely as he can. In short the editor is the key man or woman. In a pamphlet 
published by the British Association of Industrial Editors it is written “however carefully you 
plan your journal and however much encouragement and support you give the editor, it is 
upon the editor’s own qualities that the journal will, in the long-run, depend for its success. 
For good or ill, an editor inevitably impresses something of his own personality and character 
upon the periodical he edits. His skill and judgment, his imagination and insight, his patience 
and attention to detail, his sense of news and his sense of humour : all these, and other qualities 
will be reflected in the journal, and so—perhaps even more emphatically—will be his lack of 
them”. On the question of joint or committee-editorship, unless the two individuals concerned 
have similar views and temperaments it is inadvisable to have joint-editors, while committees 
should be avoided at all costs. 

Perhaps the most important quality an editor of a staff magazine can possess is the ability 
to get on well with other members of staff. He must regard the staff as a whole, and anyone who 
thinks, far less expresses the view, that juniors, typists, caretakers, van-drivers, are a kind of 
inferior form of slave labour will never edit a successful staff magazine. A good editor should 
be sociable, sympathetic, tolerant and of cosmopolitan tastes. He should be keen on his job 
and not approach it in a half-hearted manner. He must be willing to work hard and late and be 
capable of doing all jobs necessary for the production of the magazine. He should remember 
that nobody is as keen on the magazine as he is and that some couldn’t care less. An editor 
should also try to maintain a wide and up-to-date general knowledge of books, library affairs, 
the arts, entertainment, world affairs, etc. He should be continually throwing out bait for future 
articles, stirring up discussion, commissioning articles for special occasions, and thinking up 
and carrying out Stunts designed to stimulate reaétion and tickle the imagination. He must 
always be on the look out for new ideas for improving the magazine both in content and 
physical form. He should realise the possibilities and limitations of the medium with which he 
works, pushing it to its limit but rejecting all incongruous elements. 

The editor’s own style of writing should be plain, lucid, and workmanlike. He should be 
able to write quickly when necessary, and he should never mistake obscurity for profundity. 
Ideas for editorials should be noted down in advance but should not be written until the 
flavour and content of each issue become apparent. Then the editor should choose his subject, 
varying the tone and force of what he writes to balance with the rest of the magazine. It should 
be realised that when an editor has been giving his all to his work over a long period he tends 
to become worked out mentally. The time has then come for a change. No one is indispensable 
and it is better to hand over to a successor while the magazine is in a healthy condition rather 
than to wait till it is in such a State that it cannot benefit from the transfusion of new ideas and 
fresh energy from its new editor. 

Before going on to organisation and production, there is the vital question of whether the 
editing and produétion of the magazine is to be a spare-time job or one for which staff-time will 
be allowed. This of course is a matter for the chief librarian. For continued success, the editor 
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should be allowed an allocation of official writing time for his task. A well produced lively 
publication reflects credit on the staff, the system and the librarian, and it should have bene- 
ficial effects on Staff welfare, efficiency and knowledge. Spare time work puts too great a Strain 
on the editor and his helpers, leaves the magazine at the mercy of study for examinations and 
social activities and hampers it with all the serious disadvantages of depending on voluntary 
assistance for drafting, cutting stencils, running-off, folding, stapling and trimming. A definite 
number of hours should be allowed either spread out or altogether immediately before pub- 
lication date, whichever is more convenient. The editor should also be allocated a typist, 
preferably one who will take an interest and pride in the work and who can operate a dup- 
licator efficiently. A staff magazine is an important integral part of a library system and it 
should not be treated as a harmless pastime for dabblers. If it is treated as such it will probably 
do more harm than good and it won’t last. 

The routine organisation for collecting material and preparing it for presentation must be 
pared down until the effort, time and material expended are reduced to the absolute minimum. 
Time spent planning and continually reviewing the routines and processes of produétion will 
repay itself many times. This may cause a conflict in the mind and aétions of the editor because, 
as has been Stressed, imagination is an essential quality of the good editor and imagination 
should never be shackled. But it must be harnessed to the physical realities of the work. The 
aim should be regular issue. Readers should know when to expect the latest number and one of 
the greatest disadvantages of the spare-time-voluntary set-up is that nothing can be guaranteed. 
From experience a deadline should be fixed sometime before publication date and a determined 
effort made to have all contributions, regular and irregular, in by then. To facilitate the 
collection of news it would perhaps be a good plan to issue blank report-sheets to a member of 
the staff at each branch who would undertake to fill them in and return them before the dead- 
line. Such sheets could be divided into various sections or could contain a list of queries for 
the guidance or inspiration of the reporter. Questions or headings, like staff changes, engage- 
ments, exam. successes, new routines or projects, successful displays, amusing incidents, and 
so on, are helpful. It is also a good plan to have regular contributors covering the Staff-Guild, 
L.A. Branch, Nalgo, and other meetings. Space should be reserved for a commentary on 
current affairs, preferably by some heterodox individual, and for someone who has collated 
the report sheets from branches and composed the “‘odds and ends” pages. All this, together 
with the editorial and page of announcements guarantees the editor about seven or eight pages 
and is a good foundation on which to build an issue of the magazine. Each regular contributor 
should be given a maximum length for his contributions and the editor should insist that it is 
Strictly observed. It must be realised that a staff magazine is a small magazine and articles, as 
far as length is concerned, should be scaled down in proportion. The most successful con- 
tributors to staff magazines are those who realise this and who adapt their style accordingly. 

Turning now to the practical side of produétion it is imperative that all work should be 
of the highest standard. The editor should be ruthless in rejeéting anything slip-shod. A neat, 
plain, clean job is preferable to a more ambitious one which is carelessly done. Each step in 
produétion must be watched carefully as mistakes at any one stage can undo good work already 
done. The editor owes it to his contributors and readers to make sure that all material is 
presented legibly and as attractively as possible. 

The essential pieces of machinery are a typewriter and a duplicator. For a quarto size 
magazine an ordinary typewriter with medium-sized type-face is preferable ; but for foolscap- 
folio, one with a smaller size of type should be used. The machine should be in a good condition 
with no broken letters and with each key striking with equal force. There is of course for the 
lucky syStems the Varietyper, a machine specially designed for this type of work. It has 
interchangeable type and several fonts—boldface, italic, and sans-serif—measuring from 8pt. to 
14pt. It justifies the lines so that the right-hand margins are even. Horizontal spacing can be 
regulated to get more or fewer charaéters per line, and it also permits a variable number of lines 
per vertical inch. 

With regard to duplicators there are, for example, Gestetner and Roneo, machines 
largely similar and backed by huge organisations offering special and very valuable services. 
There is also the “Banda” which is useful for short runs. There are many types and grades of 
paper on the market. An average quality duplicating paper costs about 14/- per ream. First 
class quality, linen faced paper with an excellent surface and no “look-through” as used in 
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“Pharos” and “Expression”, Gestetner’s own magazine, costs almost 24/— per ream. There are 
also a variety of tinted papers available costing about 15/— per ream. Unless for covers, for 
supplements or for some other special feature coloured papers are not to be recommended. 

For a Staff magazine in the average library system a printed cover changing every issue 
seems Out of the question, though perhaps a printed cover of simple design done with colour 
changes of both ink and paper every issue would be feasible. Quite attractive covers can be 
produced comparatively cheaply by the photographic stencil method. All that need be done is 
to draw the cover-design on transparent tracing paper in Indian ink or some other dense and 
opaque fluid, avoiding heavy black masses. The drawing is then sent to Gestetner who will 
return the developed stencil in a few days, ready for running off. These stencils cost about 14/-. 

\ note should be kept for reference of the approximate number of words to a page, the 
number of lines to a page, the number of spaces to a full line of type and the number of spaces 
to a column if there are two columns to the page and the number of lines each size of heading 
takes up. The type area should be the same on every page of the magazine and when deciding 
its size ample margins should be left all round it. A “mock-up” or dummy magazine should 
then be made with the correct number of sheets and folds required and each page numbered. 
Either this dummy can be used as a sort of note book, writing in the headings, their size, how 
many lines are to be used by each item, what illustrations are to go in and so on, or it can be 
made an exact replica of the magazine by cutting out the drafts and pasting them into their 
exact position. When drafting, right hand margins should be justified or aligned. This is done 
by typing as many whole words as can be got into the given length of line and then if necessary 
filling out to the maximum length with crosses. When the copy is typed on the stencil each 
cross is translated into an extra space on the line of text opposite which it appears. There is, 
perhaps, nothing which adds more to the appearance of a duplicated magazine than this 
justification and it is well worth the little extra trouble. 

Before Starting to rough out each article the general layout of the magazine should be 
decided. ‘The number of words in each article should be counted and, if necessary, cut to the 
required length. An effort should be made to alternate long items with short and to balance the 
serious article with the light. The position of illustrations should be fixed and special care 
should be taken to get a balance two-page spread. Every article of a page or more in length 
should Start at the top of a page. It is very bad layout to Start at page one with the first article 
then, if it finishes in the middle or even near the top of a page, to stick in another heading and 
Start the second item and so on. 

When all the material has been roughed out, checked thoroughly, generally adjusted, and 
the size of the headings decided, the stencils have to be cut. The drafts should be page num- 
bered, the portion of each draft which is to go on each page of the magazine marked, and where 
each article is to start and finish, etc., should be lightly marked in pencil on the blank stencil. 
When typing with the stencil horizontal in a long carriage typewriter, great care must be taken 
to make certain that the pages are correétly placed. When each stencil is completed it should be 
read over carefully and misprints marked for correction. Headings and illustrations should 
now be done. 

For headings there is a wide range of plastic lettering guides on the market costing about 
10/- per alphabet while the necessary steel pens cost 3/—- each. ‘The variety of headings can also 
be increased by using the guides from the well-known “Econasign” outfits. Headings of great 
variety and flexibility can also be done by the photographic stencil method already described. 
\ll headings and illustrations are drawn on the transparent tracing paper, sent to Gestetner 
and they come back all on one or two sheets. Each individual heading and illustration is then 
cut out, fitted and then pasted into the stencil of typewritten matter. These cost about 16/6 per 
sheet. It is also possible to do headings and illustrations freehand direétly on to the Dnrotype 
Stencil. There are available for shading a wide range of tint plates which are small plastic 
squares with an embossed surface of dots and lines. They cost about 5/- each. By placing these 
plates under the stencil and rubbing firmly with a burnisher the stipple effect is transferred to 
the stencil and finally to the printed page. Illustrations have a dual purpose, to attract attention 
to special articles and to avoid the monotony of pages of unrelieved type. To be effective they 
have to be well done and there should not be too many of them. 

Colour work can be very effective if discreetly done and if a modern duplicating machine 
isavailable. It however entails colour separation on drafts, a stencil for each colour, a changing 
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of inking drums or a cleaning of the duplicator before a fresh colour can be used, the running 
through of each page at least twice and very exact registration of each run-through. Unless 
there is a great deal of time, the use of colour rather counts itself out. 

All stencils having been finally checked they are now ready for running-off. One or two 
trial copies should be run-off first to get positioning on the paper dead accurate and any small 
holes in the stencil blotted out with correéting fluid. Inking should then be checked and the 
duplicating started. Even an automatic power-driven machine should be watched all the time 
it is operating to ensure that the ink doesn’t fade and that the positioning is maintained. 

All that remains to be done is collating, folding, if necessary, stapling and trimming. When 
collating, all faulty sheets should be rejected. It must be remembered that the magazine to 
each reader is the copy he receives. The editor may know that the majority of copies are 
perfect ; but if a reader gets one on which the ink is so faint that the print is hardly legible or if 
the type runs off the page, the magazine for him, is badly produced. 


Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 
NEW SERIES, No. 4: MANUSCRIPTS 
By Henry A. Suarp, Author of Cataloguing 


WarrinG for time to go through the Winter examination papers gives me the opportunity 
to refer to an aspect of cataloguing on which not much exists, and on which there is a good 
deal of haziness in the minds of students who do not have much chance of handling this kind 
of material. I refer to Manuscripts, on which the Anglo-American has a delightfully simple, 
but obviously completely inadequate rule. Indeed, it might as well not be there for all the 
assistance it gives! It directs (1) that the manuscripts of an author are entered under his name, 
(and 2) that anonymous ones are to be entered “under the name of the title” by which they are 
known, provided the title is a distinétive one. 

ALA Rules 1949 have admittedly gone a long way to improve this meagre rule by 
substituting one occupying five and a half pages, divided into: A. Manuscripts and facsimiles 
of manuscripts, and B. Calendars of manuscripts. For A there are seven sections, and for B 
just one. 

Some little time ago I received a copy of a draft of rules drawn up by the Library of 
Congress, which deals very fully with these things, and like everything else that comes from 
Congress, is very well and thoroughly done. To start off with, the document gives a definition 
of manuscripts as laid down for the American Historical Records Survey Projects in Preparation 
of inventories of manuscripts. “‘A manuscript is a handwritten or typed document (including 
letterpress and carbon copies), or a photographic reproduétion of such a document... This 
excludes all materials printed, mimeographed, or reproduced by similar mechanical means, 
and photographs (including photostats and microfilm) other than those of handwritten or 
typed documents. Printed or mimeographed documents (pamphlets, newspaper clippings 
and the like) and photographs attached to or enclosed with the manuscript should be noted” 
in the entry. An addition to this definition, just to make things a little more complicated, was 
“that a printed or mimeographed form completed in handwriting or typescript is considered 
a manuscript”. 

It is made clear that basically the cataloguing of manuscripts is the same as anything else, 
the ALA and Congress rules for printed material being applicable wherever they are appro- 
priate. 

Cataloguers will recall the difficulties attaching to the title pages of music, which are often 
taken great liberties with. The same applies to manuscripts, only more so, in that many have 
neither title page nor title. For the heading a title may have to be manufactured, perhaps from 
some part of the document, in which case the practice of using brackets has been abindoned, 
unless otherwise specified in a particular rule. 

The rules open with those for Single Manuscripts, which are divided into two seétions : 
Choice of entry, and Description. 

The very first rule emphasizes what has just been said about treating this material basic- 
ally like any other: “a single manuscript is entered, if possible, according to the rules and 
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principles for printed books”, a photographic reproduction for instance being entered as 
would the original, and an anonymous one without a title under a “supplied” title. 

We have all heard of professional writers, sometimes called “literary hacks”, who in fact 

are quite often reputable authors in their own rights, what these rules call “ghost writers” 
who are commissioned to write something for somebody else. If the somebody else takes the 
responsibility for what has been written or drafted he gets the main entry ; if he does not, it 
goes to the “ghost” 
' Next there are directions as to making added entries, again in similar circumstances to 
those used for printed material, with one addition to the effect that where the manuscript is 
or was in a repository, in which it had been given a designation, there shall be an added entry 
under the name of the repository, followed by the number of the manuscript. A reference 
will also be made from any specific name by which the manuscript is known, 

Manuscripts of the Bible are dealt with according to the ordinary rules. There are 
several rules for dealing with facsimiles of manuscripts, both those published in works 
containing “descriptive or critical text”, and others, none of which require anything other 
than rational and commonsense treatment. 

Part B deals with Description, again starts off with single manuscripts, and reiterates the 
extent to which general practice is followed. They are to be described according to the 
principles in Rules for descriptive cataloging, and the general rules for printed material are 
followed as far as they apply, with additional provisions for manuscript books, letters, speeches, 
and legal papers, in so far as they are necessary. 

This may be an appropriate place at which to say that there is considerable ignorance or 
confusion in the minds of students as to what is meant by descriptive cataloguing, and many 
have never seen the Congress rules, which in fact open with a definition of what it is: “Des- 
criptive cataloging has been defined as ‘that phase of the process of cataloging which 
concerns itself with the identification and description of books’!. The term is commonly 
used to distinguish that part of library cataloging which concerns itself with the identification 
and description of any item . . .in the library’s collection, from that part which involves the 
analysis of its subject content” 

The first group of rules concerns what are called “Manuscript books and similar 
material’’, and includes literary manuscripts, music, maps, and such things as diaries, journals, 
memorandum, account, and receipt books. 

Modern examples are described as far as possible like ordinary books, except for instance 
that the year or years of writing are substituted for a date of publication. The equivalent of 
the collation statement includes an indication of the document’s original form. 

Medieval and renaissance manuscripts seldom have title pages, are of course consider- 
ably older, and are treated somewhat in the manner of incunabula. The title may be taken 
from either some published edition or from a better known manuscript of it, or as a last resort, 
from the manuscript in hand itself. The similarity to incunabula treatment is to be seen in 
such things as: number of columns, average lines to the page, the size, and the material on 
which the manuscript is written, if it is not paper. Provision is also made for prolific notes, 
including : names of scribes or annotators, on illumination or other decoration, on binding, 
and so on. 

Letters seem to create few problems. A single one is described as “Letter’’, followed by 
any information respecting date and place of writing, name of the addressee and the place 
to which the letter is addressed. The collation is similar to that for printed material, and rele- 
vant rotes may be added concerning things like envelope, endorsements and enclosures. 

Speeches, lectures, sermons, etc. are also pretty easy to cope with. The title, actual or 
supplied, should be followed by a note of the place and/or occasion of delivery. If the subject 
is not clear, it may be indicated in a note. 

Legal papers, common examples of which are wills, deeds of various sorts, leases and 
contraéts, licenses, certificates, etc., may, if necessary have a title supplied “indicative of the 
charaéter of the document”. The date of signing, the names of parties concerned, and the 
occasion of the transaction are all relevant details for mention. 

In the case of collections of manuscripts, when the collection is “written by or addressed 
to a person, family, government agency or other corporate body”, the main entry goes under 
the name of the colleétor if his name is known, otherwise under the title or name by which 
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the collection is known. As a last resort, a title may be manufactured. 

A feature of manuscript cataloguing is the number of references, added entries or 
analyticals that are called for. Personal and corporate names, donors and former owners all 
have to be taken into account. Analyticals may also be used in exactly similar circumstances 
as for books, to record any specific literary, historical or biographical document that may be 
included. 

As to the form of personal or corporate names, these obviously follow the ordinary rules, 
with several provisos. The spelling for instance is the one most used in the documents, “or 
used by the most distinguished member of the family”, or preferred by the donor. Otherwise 
use the modern form of a family name. 

In the matter of Description, if the collection is known by a name that is used as the title, 
and is followed by the inclusive dates covered. In other cases a title must be supplied. Should 
the manuscripts not be in their original form, an indication of that form must be provided, 
as: Handwritten, typewritten, negative (in the case of photocopies). 

Perhaps the oddest thing one comes across is the idea of taking the shelf space occupied 
as a criterion. For example, ‘‘Collections occupying one linear foot or less of shelf space, are 
to be collated in terms of the number of items, defining an item as a separable writing 


docketed or identifiable as a unit... Collections occupying more than one linear foot are to 
be described in terms of the number of linear feet of shelf space occupied ... If the number 
or approximate number of items . . .is known, this information may be given also”. Micro- 


films of course are described by the number of reels or feet of film. 

Notes are also to be included as to the types of papers represented, including any special 
features that may characterize them. In the case of biographical papers it is particularly 
important to indicate any essential biographical data that may be present. 

Perhaps this little study of a rather specialized aspect of cataloguing may at least serve to 
suggest to Students that manuscripts do not after all present as many terrors as might be 
expected. A good many of the things covered reduce themselves to commonsense application 
of the things we might do with ordinary material that comes the way of the cataloguer every 
day of his working life. Meanwhile, as scarcely anybody can have access to the document on 
which this article is based, it is suggested that a perusal of the rules in ALA Rules 1949 will 
be useful, many of the provisions in which figure in this draft list of Congress Rules. 


LALA Glossary of library terms. 


Southfields Library, Wandsworth 


By E. V. Corserr, Borough Librarian, Wandsworth 


THe second new branch library erected in Wandsworth since the last war was opened in 
Wimbledon Park Road, Southfields, on the 10th Odtober, 1956 by the Mayor of Wandsworth, 
Councillor Mrs. Olive Haines, J.P. 

The new library replaces a temporary shop library which has served the area since 1934, 
and is in the centre of a large housing estate as well as being near to new blocks of flats erected 
on the nearby Wimbledon border by the L.C.C., and also serves a much larger area of older 
property situated between Southfields and the Central Library, and between Southfields and 
the Earlsfield Branch Library. It is within 200 yards of the Southfields District Line Station 
and close to bus routes and shopping centre. 

In planning the library special consideration has been given to children and to providing 
ample space in the Adult Lending Library for readers who may wish to browse therein. 
These two departments have accordingly been generously conceived, the former occupying a 
floor space of 40 ft by 29 ft, and the latter an area 40 ft by 50 ft. The children’s books are issued 
in the Children’s Library at a specially designed issue desk, while facilities for adult charging 
have been provided outside the department in the Entrance Hall. 

The Adult Library is shelved round all four walls and also has a number of mobile book- 
cases which can be pushed back should the room be required in the future for other purposes. 
A Reference alcove is provided with a generous supply of books and a periodical rack houses 
some 30 of the more popular type of periodical, but there is no newsroom. Shelving in this 
department is in light Japanese oak, to the specification of the Borough Librarian, and was 
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supplied by the main contractors, Messrs Allard and Saunders Ltd; the movable furniture 
was made by Heal’s (Contraéts) Ltd., to modern design and includes several specially designed 
items ; card catalogue cabinets are from Libraco. ‘The bookstock of this department which 
is completely new, totals approximately 17,000 volumes which is at least two per head of 


population. 

The Children’s Library has furniture and shelving similar to the Adult Library but the 
tables are formica covered and the chairs consist of the new type of laminated stacking wooden 
chair and the Ercol Windsor type with separate cushions. A Stage is provided in light oak and 
is equipped with a projection screen and curtains. It is designed for various forms of extension 
activity but during normal hours, is used as a Reference Se¢ction and has separate tables with 
reading lamps for students who wish to use the library for doing homework. So great has been 
the demand in this respect that the whole department is now being kept open daily from 7-8 
p.m. for children’s homework. There ts also a separate projection room which also provides 
ample accommodation for stacking chairs and for housing other materials. The total book- 
Stock, which again is new, is over 5,000 volumes. In honour of a former Chairman of the 
Libraries Committee who was in office at the time the library was originally planned, this room 
has been called ““The Marshall Brown Room’. 

The Entrance Hall is spaciously planned and is of interest inasmuch as it contains the 
first library counter planned in this country for photo-charging. It is also well equipped with 
illuminated display boards for exhibition purposes, and makes considerable use of vertical 
oak boarding. At the rear of the library there is administrative accommodation which includes 
a combined Stack and Work Room, Librarian’s office, ‘Toilets, Staff Room and Kitchen. 

The building itself, which was designed by the Borough Engineer, is single-storied and 
while basically pre-fabricated, is brick clad. Considerable use of natural lighting has been 
embodied in the structure, both by areas of large glass windows including very large concrete 





framed feature windows at each end of the building, and by roof lighting ; 


artificial lighting 


is by fluorescent tubes. The floors throughout are of rubber except in the offices where thermo- 
plastic tiles have been employed. The library is heated from an adjoining boiler house which 


serves the existing flats. 


Exact costs of the building are not known but the approximate cost, including furniture 
and fittings, will be around £24,000, plus an additional {7,000 for books. There is a staff of 
six, including the Librarian, Senior Assistant, and Children’s Librarian. 


Memorabilia 


I CAN recall Presidents of the L.A. who were 
scientists. I used to hear of Sir John Lubbock, 
later Lord Avebury, who after a meeting in 
London watched the librarian of a small 
country town hail a taxi and sail away in it and 
then himself mounted to the top of a penny 
bus. Nothing unique in that of course, for 
Archbishop Temple after a reception at 
Chaucer House went back to Lambeth Palace 
in a no-longer-penny bus. I like these lessons 
from my great superiors. There was Sir Henry 
Miers who served in the office for two years. 
There may have been others before, earlier 
than my memory in person or by hearsay 
reaches. Seeing that some of the most audible 
voices in libraries are those of science librarians, 
it is only fair that they should have a President 
of science fame as they now have in Professor 
Joseph Bronowski. 


Some years ago a writer in THE LIBRARY 


Wor.p dreamed of a charging system entirely 





electronic in which the sole procedure required 
of the reader was to press a button bearing the 
condensed symbol for any book required and 
by the invisible waves so set up the book, 
already photographically recorded, came 
instant>r into the reader’s hands. It seems Still 
remote, but with automation pursuing us at 
express pace who is to declare it impossible ? 
The librarian of today faces many possible 
but unconquered worlds. Already he mut 
make himself familiar with micro-thinking in 
films and in cards, with the varieties and uses 
of “readers” for these as well as the mechanism 
of the cameras which produce them; and 
someday soon our advertisement will include, 
“experience with photo-charging is essential”, 
as well as familiarity with Telex, the “‘rapid 
selector” or “photo-electric librarian”, and 
so on. One can only hope that “some know- 
ledge of books will be an additional qualifi- 
cation” will not be entirely obsolete. The 
latest development is Tottenham’s concen- 
tration of its cataloguing activities in a mastet 
catalogue. Sucha catalogue—a union catalogue 
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of a system—is of course sixty years old with 
its accompaniment of a private telephone 
system for all the libraries concerned. It 
produced the effect which Tottenham will now, 
the passing of information of books, their 
whereabouts and availability, to any library 
and this, with a daily car service visiting each 
yanch on an outward run, and revisiting it 
on the return run, gave a complete inter- 
library service. I suppose Tottenham has a 
similar service, but what is novel is that com- 
nunication amongst the libraries is effected 
through an electronic transmitting system, 
which costs about £350 a year, provided by 
arrangement with the Creed Telegraph 
Company and the Postmaster General, using 
also the private telephone. It seems that 
the individual catalogue at the branch is no 
longer necessary and the concentration reached 
will cause a saving of about {570 yearly in 
equipment and salaries. I shall look forward 
to news of its success. 


* * x 


\n apparent contradiction is to be 
found in our contemplation of the library 
ectures or talks which used to be so popular. 
| remember when several libraries had them 
weekly; indeed in one system there were 
three at the central library and one at each of 
several branches weekly, and all were crowded 
in reasonable weather. Particularly I recall 
certain lecture fans who spent every evening 
from Monday to Friday at one or other of the 
ibraries. There seems a sense of fading, 
perhaps of obsolesence, about such a condition. 
[he radio and TV, the innumerable evening 
courses of the Further Education Sub- 
committee, University Extension and W.E.A. 
sourses may have supplanted them. There 
nay, in faét, be a change of social habit. I do 
not know, but I assert that none of these 
things quite replaces the library talk which is 
an intimate social library affair, with its sense 
ff friendly community, its informal talking 
which the librarian may preside over and 
connect with the books on the matters of the 
evening which he will have present in the 
toom. They were never a means of continuous 
nstruction, but always an invitation to the 
stener to make use of our literary fare. 

[am not surprised to read in the Hornsey 
Report that eight lectures and four film shows 
ast year attracted only 882 people, those at the 


ilms outstripping those at lectures and the 
pre-Christmas events those held after Christmas. 
[he Committe has doubts, but has arranged a 
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further series and on their success the future 
of lectures of the Central Library may depend. 
But, is a leéture that draws an audience of 
fifty really a failure?; “in small proportions 
we just beauties see” 


Gramophone Recordings 
By Jack Dove, F.L.A., A.R.C.O. 


I HAVE just read a fascinating book by Roland 
Gelatt, a regular contributor to the American 
magazine “High Fidelity”. It is entitled ““The 
Fabulous Phonograph” and is published by 
Cassell at 21/-. What intrigue, foresight and 
persistence have gone into these past seventy 
years, from Edison’s tin-foil apparatus to the 
modern high fidelity equipment. And how 
easily we can forget man’s inventiveness by the 
very familiarity of our present-day delights. 

My first choice is an opera, Verdi’s “Il 
Trovatore” on three Decca discs LXT 5260- 
5262 costing £5 18s. 10$d. The cast is as 
follows : 


Mario del Monaco 
Ugo Savarese 
Giorgio Tozzi 


Manrico 
Count di Luna 
Ferrando 
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Leonora Renata Tebaldi 


Azucena Giulietta Simionato 
Ruiz ; Athos Cesarini 

Old Gipsy Antonio Balbi 
Messenger Athos Cesarini 

Inez Luisa Maragliano 


Chorus of the Maggio Musicale Fiorentino 
L’orchestre du grand théatre de Genéve. 
Conductor: Alberto Erede. 


This opera has just passed its hundredth 
birthday and is one of the most popular in 
existence. ‘The recording, therefore, is very 
welcome and on the whole, very worthy. In 
fact the Decca Record Company are to be 
congratulated on their enterprise in producing 
so many operas in L.P. form during the past 
twelve months. With automatic coupling, the 
present set provides no difficulties but without 
it, the change overs are very annoying. The 
third side ends just before the Finale of A& 2. 
Similarly Side 4 comes to an end soon after 
Manr.co’s aria “Ah, si, ben mio” has begun, 
the greater part of the aria following on the 
next side. This constitutes a duet for Leonora 
and Manrico which is one of several passages 
which are usually omitted in performance but 
which are recorded here. Later in the same 
scene, there is a repeat of Manrico’s “Di quella 
pira” which enables a connecting passage with 
half-a-dozen bars for Leonora to be included. 
The heroine’s rarely heard solo “Tu Vedrai 
che amore” in A& 4, Scene 1 is also here 
though half of it is omitted. 

On the other hand, there are cuts of repeti- 
tive passages. In Act 1 a passage from the 
Cavatina sung by Leonora “Tacea la notte” ; 
in Aét 2, a few bars at the end of the duetto 
“Mal reggendo” for Azucena and Manrico ; 
in Aét 3 at the end of the chorus “Or co’ dadi” 
and in Aét 4, part of Leonora’s aria “Tu 
Vedrai” as already mentioned. 

Renata Tebaldi as the heroine sings power- 
fully and feelingly throughout. The con- 
certato at the end of A& 2 where Manrico’s 
men disarm the Count and his followers, 
illustrates Tebaldi’s range and power. With 
Count, Ferrando, Manrico and chorus, she is 
always to be heard, and never Strains. Del 
Monaco on the other hand is strong in voice 
but not very stylish. He is a typical Italian 
demonstrative singer, and gets overcome with 
emotion. At times he almost shouts; “Di 
quella pira” is an example where his notes 
have too much of the spoken rather than the 
singing voice. Tebaldi matches him well but 
it must be a trial singing duets with him. He 
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is much too strong for Simionato in the ever 
popular “Ai nostri monti” who throughout 
shows a sympathetic approach to the score, 
Her interpretation of ““Giorni poveri vivea” js 
full of sweetness. Tozzi sings well but has not 
the forcefulness of Del Monaco. This is 
particularly evident in “E deggio” at the end 
of Aé& 2. 

As for the chorus, they are not too reliable. 
I faulted them particularly in the unaccom- 
panied passages where they are off the note 
every time. But I give them credit for their 
singing of the Anvil chorus which always stirs 
me. Here, the orchestra and conduétor are 
vital though Erede makes some queer time 
changes. The andante and piu mosso in the 
final scene of all are much too slow and pon- 
derous. 

There is some lovely melody in “Trovatore” 
and as I said at the outset, on the whole this is 
a very fine set. You can be assured of an ex- 
hilarating and rather noisy experience. And so 
it should be. 

Pierre Cochereau plays Liszt’s Fantasia and 
Fugue on the chorale “Ad nos, ad salutarem 
undam” (Oiseau Lyre 50126). His instrument 
is the organ of Notre Dame and my ear has not 
yet become attuned to the incisiveness of this 
instrument of many colours. There is a certain 
amount of resonance, especially when the full 
organ is used and consequently there is a lack 
of clarity. This is an immense work—it has 
been called a “rag-bag improvisation” —full of 
technical difficulties which Cochereau over- 
comes with ease, and I was impressed by his 
handling of the quieter passages. The record 
will be prized by organ students for up to now, 
there has only been one recording of the work 
in the repertoire. 


Round The Library World 


Ruoves House Library and its resources are 
probably not known widely and Mr. Louis B. 
Frewer has placed us in his debt for his clear 
and valuable exposition of the Library’s 
function and resources in a contribution to the 
current issue of the Bodleian Library Record. 
Mr. Frewer dispels the erroneous assumption 
that the Library facilities are restri¢ted to 
Rhodes Scholars. Rhodes House Library is 4 
department of the Bodleian and anyone 
admitted as a reader at the Bodleian is registered 
at Rhodes House Library without further 
recommendation. Others, who are not readers 
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at the Bodleian, may be 
adequate recommendation. 
contains about 260,000 items. 


upon 
Library 


The latest edition of the attractive little 
handbook to Uppsala University Library con- 
tains a number of interesting plates. The 
handbook consists of historical notes and a 
guide to the exhibits, and is published separ- 
ately in four languages, English, French, 
German and Swedish. The design reproduced 
on the back cover is the ex-libris device used 
by the University Library in the eighteenth 
century. 
Archbishop Ulfsson, Uppsala University is the 
oldest in Scandinavia, but it was not until 
1620 that the University Library was founded, 
by Gustavus Adolphus. 


\ new library publication, Granthalaya, is 


being issued monthly by the Hyderabad 
Library Association. The cost is 7s. 6d. per 
annum and the magazine may be obtained 


from Nizam College Library, Hyderabad-Dn, 
India. 

Buenos Aires is well provided nowadays 
with libraries. In addition to numerous 
smaller libraries, the city contains the National 
Library, with more than 600,000 volumes, 
Congress Library with over 200,000, and the 
University Libraries, totalling in all more than 
2,500,000 volumes. But much Still remains to 
be done towards providing adequate facilities 
for tracing books, for inter-library lending, 
and an information service. 


It is not yet known what effects recent 
events may have had upon libraries in Hungary. 
As recently as March of last year all libraries 
in Hungary were placed under unified regu- 
lation, by a decree of the Presidium of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic. They were thus 
all brought under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Popular Culture, which established 
a National Council of Libraries as an advisory 
body. 


\t St. Andrews University the five-storey 
Sack extension to the University Library is 
now rapidly rising. The stack extension will 
contain, in addition to normal stack shelving, 
some sections of compact-shelving, the first 
installation of this type of shelving in this 
country; divisions for maps and prints and 
drawings, and a separate ceading-room for 


Founded in 1477 on the initiative of 
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microfilms. A new Library for Queen’s 
College in Dundee is planned and it is hoped 
that work may begin on its construction next 
year. A new Science Library at St. Andrews 
is also contemplated. 


At the time of writing it is just ten years 
since Unesco was founded. It is thus partic- 
ularly appropriate that Unesco’s achievement 
is reviewed in its Bulletin for Libraries by M. 
Julien Cain, Mr. Edward Sydney and Dr. 
Gisela von Busse. These three eminent 
authorities were particularly desired not to 
write as Unesco propagandists, but to “review 
in the widest international sense significant 
changes and developments during the past ten 
years in bibliography and documentation, 
public library developments and general prob- 
lems of access to books and the exchange of 
publications and, in doing so, to draw what- 
ever conclusions they wished on the merits or 
deficiencies of Unesco’s contribution”. In 
view of the fact that a powerful section of the 
Press Strongly opposes—and with arguments 
that are difficult to refute satisfactorily—any 
further participation by Britain in Unesco 
activities, the conclusions of the contributors 
will no doubt be read with unusual interest. 


Book Selection Guide 
GENERAL 


Bonpy (Curt) i” co-operation with Klaus Riegal. 
Social psychology in Western Germany. 
Library of Congress Reference Dept., 
Washington. 70 cents. 

This Study forms part of the Second German 
Foreign Consultants Programme of the Library of Con- 
gress, and gives a picture of intelle€tual achievement in 
Western Germany. The bibliography shows the 
relationship between psychology and the various 
social sciences. 


HANDLEY-TAYLOR (G.) & BARKER (F. Gran- 
ville) Ninth Music Book, containing John 
Gay and the Ballad Opera (the Beggar’s 
Opera). Compiled and edited by Max 
Hinrichsen. Frontis., illus. Hinrichsen 
Edition Ltd. 12s. 6d net. 

The Ninth volume in this fascinating series is 
devoted to John Gay and the Ballad Opera. The 
several articles are well illustrated, and special note 
should be taken of the set of Beggar’s Opera Playing 
Cards—a rare set, which are reproduced here for the 
first time. The work will interest students of 18th 
century social history as well as music lovers. A great 
deal of scholarly research has gone into this work, to 
make a worthwhile volume. 
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LEWIs (John A Handbook ot Type and 
Illustration. With notes on certain graphic 
processes and the production of illustrated 
books. Lllus., some in colour. Faber & 
Faber. {£1 10s. Od. net. 

\n excellent work dealing with the various 
processes conneéted with the production of illustrated 
books, giving examples of various methods of illus 
tration including wood-cuts, engravings, etchings and 
lithographs, both black and white and in colour 
There are more than forty pages showing different 
specimens of type-faces suitable for use with illus 
trations [he volume is very well produced, and 
though it has been written from the point of view of 
the printer, it will be of value to artists and designers 
concerned with book production 
THe YEAR’s Work IN MopERN LANGUAGE 

Stuptes. By a Number of Scholars. Edited 
for The Modern Humanities Research Asso 
ciation by L. T. Topsfield. Volume XVII. 
1955. Cambridge. £3 Os. Od. net. 

\ Surve 
language Studics, during the year 1955 The contri 


of the work done in the field of modern 


butors are all eminent scholars, and the volume covers 
English, Scandinavian, Slavonic and the main European 
languayes \ list is included of the Theses on the 
subjeét, accepted in the various universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland 


NEW EDITIONS 

Cuitp (F. J.) Editor. The English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads. 5 volumes (in 3). 
Oxford University Press. £12 12s. Od. net. 
Originally published in Boston, in 1882 to 1898, 
this work has become the Standard source of reference 
for Students of folklore and balladry. The work covers 
305 ballads, and for each Professor Child has given a 
full account of its source, with historical information, 
a scholarly analysis, and a description of comparable 
foreign analogues rhe reprint will be welcomed by 

all librarians and others interested in this subjeét. 
GreEN (William) & PoLuLINGeR (Gerald) 
Compiler The Observer’s Book of Air- 
Warne. 


craft. Plates, illus. in text. 
5s. Od. net. 

This book has now become an annual publication, 
and the new 1957 edition includes the latest models of 
the world’s aircraft, both military and civil. The work 
is arranged alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


There are more than 180 new photographs of aircraft, 
| 
and numerous three-view silhouette drawings of 


Various types 

HILTON 
Hispanic source materials and _ research 
organisations in the United States. 2nd 
edition. Stanford University Press : London, 
Oxford University Press. £4 Os. Od. net. 

\ new edition of a valuable work, listing Hispanic 
works on the fine arts, social sciences and humanities, 
which are to be found in the various librarics and 
colleétions in the United States The works are 
arranged according to their location, in an alphabetical 
list of States, with notes on the material to be found in 
the various libraries. There is a Supplement of recent 


acquisitions, and a full index 


Ronald Editor. Handbook of 





ae ° 
Bookguide ...«... 


DESCRIBES THE MONTH’S 
NEW BOOKS IN DETAIL 


No. |! (February) out Feb. Ist. FREE copy sent to 
Library World readers on request to: 2! Lower 
Beigrave St., London, SW! (mention Library World). 











JUNIOR 
HARRISON (Ada) The Doubling Road. Illus, 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Hinnabel family, with their rather conven- 
tional neighbours, are involved in a Strange adventure 
involving the double-forked yew branch found by Mr, 
Hinnabel whilst on a country walk. This is an original 
Story, which should appeal to all children with a lively 
imagination. The book is well illustrated with drawings 
by Robert Austin. 

LeyYLAND (Eric) Forest Feud. Illus. Brock. 
hampton Press. 6s. Od. net. 

Max and Scrap, Staying with a Forest Ranger in 
Spruce Valley, experience some exciting adventures, 
They are caught in a runaway truck, have a last-minute 
escape from a forest fire, and Stowaway in a truck to 
help catch deer-poachers. With clear illustrations and 
large print, this should prove popular with boys of the 
10 to 12 years age group. 


Correspondence 


Tue Epiror, 
“THe Liprary WorLb”’. 


Dear Sir, 
ARCHIVES AND MANUSCRIPTS 

In your issue for August-September, 1956, 
you said on page 41 that “A new periodical, 
Archives and Manuscripts, is being published 
by the Mitchell Library of Sydney Unt 
versity ...”. 

I should like to correét this. Archives and 
\lanuscripts is the Journal of the Archives 
Seétion of the Library Association of Australia 
and has no connexion with the Mitchell or any 
other library beyond the faét that members of 
our Archives Seétion may be, as individuals, 
conneéted with such libraries. 

I should also take the opportunity to 
point out that the Mitchell Library, Sydney, 
is the world’s greatest collection of material on 
Australia and the Pacific. It is one of the 
colleétions of the Trustees of the Public 
Library of New South Wales, that is the State 
Library. It is not “of Sydney University”. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. D. RicHARDsON, 
Hon. Gen. Secretaty, 


20¢h December, 1956. L.A. of Australia. 
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